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Various. 



The Holy Sepulchre. 



The works for the reconstruction of the cupola of the Holy 
Sepulchre, which have been carried on with extreme rapidity, ap- 
pear to be approaching their termination. At the end of last year 
the iron ribs were completed, and the lantern placed on the sum- 
mit. An idea could then be formed of the elegant proportions of 
the new dome. The previous edifice, being too flat, had a heavy 
appearance. The present cupola, being about 6 ft. higher, and 
surmounted with a cross, rises more conspicuously above the sur- 
rounding buildings. 



The Kinescope, a New Photographical Bijou. 

M. M. Langlois and Angiers of No. 14, Rue de Castiglione, 
Paris, have .constructed a clever little apparatus, to which they 
have given the name of Kinescope, showing objects in relief and 
in motion. To show them in relief does not require couples of 
dissymmetric photographs, as those used in this apparatus are 
microscopic, and each of the photographs is separately shown in 
relief. The movement consists only of two different positions of 
the subject, the first and the last, without passing through the 
intermediate positions , so that two images only are necessary. The 
apparatus, thus amazingly simplified, is contained in a small oval 
locket, the greatest length being about 7 /s in., and the two photo- 
microscopic cylinders are placed in the centre of and perpendicular 
to the face of the breloque. They represent the same object in 
two positions, and the effect of change of position is obtained by 
a very simple mechanism. The two photomicroscopic cylinders are 
placed in a vertical guide , surrounded by an india-rubber mem- 
brane, on which rests a vertical pin, terminated by a small button 



on the top of the locket. For instance, in the locket we examined, 
on looking through the central aperture, the normal state of the 
apparatus shows a little child holding in its outstretched hand an 
india-rubber ball, which he contemplates with evident pleasure, 
the head being bent towards it. 

But, if the button be pressed down with the finger, the force 
exerted on the caoutchouc changes the relative position of the cylin- 
ders,, and the first image disappearing, the second image is brought 
to view, showing the ball thrown up into the air, while the head 
is thrown back to watch the movement of the projectile. If the 
motion of the finger be rapid enough, the images succeed each other 
instantaneously; and, owing to the persistance of images on the 
retina, the illusion of the child tossing up the ball is perfect. 
Thus, by this very ingenious idea can be produced the effect of a 
distant or departed friend appearing full of life, 

The Builder. 

Electro-Iron Deposits. . 

The Scientific Review discusses at considerable length the new 
scheme of producing, or rather depositing, iron by electricity, 
which has occupied the attention of French and German experimen- 
ters for several months. 

There is a great desire to keep it a secret; but the process 
is supposed to be analogous to the electrotype. The iron so pro- 
duced is not nitrogenous, but pure. It will withstand the action 
of hydrochloric acid or sulphuric acid in the cold , and will, there- 
fore, not rust in the open air. It is of a clear grey color, and 
takes a fine polish. With a weak current of a single Daniell cell, 
iron two millimetres thick is easily deposited in a fortnight. 



